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He finds from examination of nineteen cases that (1) the haemo¬ 
globin and red corpuscles are always diminished; (2) most cases show 
a slight leucocytosis amounting on an average to about 22 0 above the 
normal—early cases may have no leucocytosis whatever; (3) in the 
differential count a decrease is found in the lymphocytes along with a 
marked increase in the large mononuclear cells. The eosinophiles in 
a few cases are very numerous. 

Convulsions and apoplectiform attacks:-—1. The red corpuscles and 
haemoglobin are usually increased at the time of a convulsion. During 
an apoplectic attack of long duration they are both somewhat dimin¬ 
ished. 

2. The specific gravity is variable, sometimes increasing, some¬ 
times diminishing, at the time of an attack. 

3. There is a leucocytosis after convulsions and apoplectic attacks, 
which is as sudden as it is usually pronounced. It certainly does not 
appear within a very short time preceding the convulsion, probably 
not before it actually takes place. 

4. The degree of leucocytosis and the period of its continuance, as 
a rule, vary directly with the length and Severity of the attack. 

5. In the production of the leucocytosis the large mononuclear 
cells are increased relatively more than any other variety. 

6. The fact that after convulsions and apoplectic attacks in general 
paresis there is not only an increase in the number of white cells, but 
a change in their character, as shown by the differential count, and at 
times abnormal cells appear, is an argument against the theory that 
leucocytosis is merely a change in the distribution of the white cor¬ 
puscles. Phelps. 

Polyneuritic Psychoses. By Emil Redlich, M.D. (Wiener klini- 

sche Wochenschrift, Nos. 25, 26 and 27, 1896). 

It was Korsakow who first made psychoses due to polyneuritis 
well known, and showed that they could not be considered merely as 
the effect of alcohol, inasmuch as they were observed in polyneuritis 
from other causes. He attributed the mental condition to the presence 
of toxic substances in the blood, and called it cerebro-pathia psychica 
toxaemica. 

Numerous writers have accepted this view. Wagner has stated 
that most postfibrile psychoses have a connection with polyneuritis. 

Redlich reports two cases of polyneuritic psychosis. In the first 
case the history of chronic alcoholic intoxication is given, but Red¬ 
lich attributes the polyneuritis in large part to chronic intestinal dis¬ 
turbance. When the nervous system has been impaired by chronic 
alcoholism it is especially susceptible to autointoxication. The first 
manifestation of the psychosis were noticed in mental confusion asso¬ 
ciated with a condition of excitement and anxiety. This exited state 
soon passed away, and the patient lost all power of orientation. She 
was unable to recognize the place in which she was, or the persons 
about her. She was unable to accept new ideas or to recall the events 
of the past year, and thus presented the symptom known as retro- 
anterograde amnesia, which is seen after injuries to the head, hysterical 
attacks, apoplectic insults, etc. There was no very great disturbance 
of the intellecet, and the events which had occurred previous to the 
past year could be recalled. A symptom often seen in these disturb¬ 
ances of memory was present in this case. The patient, for example, 
believed she had just returned from a walk, although in reality she had 
been for weeks in the hospital, or else that she had previously known 
the persons about her; such deceptions of memory are not uncommon 
in the polyneuritic psychoses. 

Retrograde amnesia may be in part explained by the fact that 
during the time the events were occurring the memory was already 
imperfect, but this explanation will not answer for all cases. 
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Redlich devotes some attention to the nature of memory. The 
memory, he states, depends on the intensity of the original impression, 
on its repetition, on the time which has passed since the impression 
was made, on the condition of the mind and on the age of the patient. 

In the polyneuritic psychoses it is probable that the nervous ele¬ 
ments, i. £>., ganglion cells and nerve fibres, especially the associative 
fibres, are so altered by imperfect nutrition that they are incapable of 
normal function. We are well aware that the toxines are able to pro¬ 
duce such degenerative processes. Wagner has accepted this view fcr 
certain cases, at least, and inasmuch as recovery is possible he com¬ 
pares the process to the periaxillary neuritis of Gombault, in which 
the axis cylinders are preserved. The proof of this theory has not 
been given. In the cases of polyneuritic psychosis, as yet examined, 
the findings have been negative; this, however, may in part be due to 
faulty methods. 

The second case is in evidence of the fact that in some cases of 
polyneuritic psychosis delirium may occur. These two cases do not 
represent in full the clinical picture of polyneuritic psychoses. There 
is a close connection of amentia (Meynert) and acute hallucinatory 
confusion with polyneuritis. Spiller. 

RECOGNITION OF MORPHINE MANIACS. 

M. Voisin (La Medecine Moderne, November 18th, 1896) at the 
Societe de Hypnologie et de Psychologie, answers the question if a 
criminal can be recognized as a morphine maniac, in the affirmative, 
and quotes the following signs and symptoms: 

First—Hypnotism, usually unavailable as a means of information, 
and, indeed, prohibited in France. 

Second—Myosis, .which is constantly present. 

Third—Inspection of the feces, which are gray if the use of mor¬ 
phine has been recent. 

Fourth—The traces of hypodermic punctures, present in a majority 
of cases. 

Fifth—The analysis of the urine, which will reveal the presence of 
the drug if the daily amount of morphine taken is as high as as 10 
centigrammes. 

At the same meeting, apropos of a report of a case of morphine- 
mania, the Secretary of the Society put the following question to the 
members: “ Is the morphine-user of sound mind, whatever may be the 
causes of his habit, capable of making a will and undertaking legal 
obligations? ” 

A long discussion resulted in the making of a very necessary 
distinction between a morphine-user and a morphine-maniac, and M. 
Regnault proposed the following conclusion: “The fact of use or abuse 
of morphine does not necessarily imply that the person who takes 
morphine by the mouth, or hypodermically, is therefore subject to a 
mental disorder which would impair his capacity from a legal point of 
view. It must always be necessary to examine each case as to signs 
of mental disorder before deciding whether the person who makes 
testamentary disposition or undertakes other obligations, can be prop¬ 
erly declared of sound mind and capable before the law.” 

This statement of the case was approved by the Society. 

Mitchell. 

Consciousness and Biological Evolution. From Mind, July, 

1896. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

According to the theory of “ parallelism’,’ consciousness is a 
correspondent of biologic evolution, that is, it has its equivalent and 
concomitant in neural reaction. Marshal states his view substantially 
as follows: Each and all the elementary activities of life have psychic 
correspondents—are accompanied by some form of mentality, and 
under certain conditions this mentality takes the form of conscious- 



